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tion. Idle on their fields, yet intensely proud of their race and its past, the ambi- 
tion of the Javanese is to go to school and to enter the professions; Holland 
need look no farther than to British India to discover what a plague may lie 
in the standards of the higher education. The store of material information 
contained in this volume will make it the authority for the general student. 
Prof. Cabaton has suffered uniformly at the hands of his translator ; the sense 
is accurately rendered, but the clarity of style which marks the diction of the 
French text is lost. However, this may be regarded as, to a certain extent, off- 
set by the excellent illustrations which have been added to the English edition. 
The translator has prefaced the work with a general chapter of his own which 
lacks somewhat of accuracy; still, even were it correct in each detail, this is 
wine that needs no bush. William Churchill. 

EUROPE 

The Russian People. By Maurice Baring, xix and 366 pp. 4 maps and 
index. George H. Doran Company, New York, 1911. $3.50. 8^x6. 

Mr. Baring makes it plain that he is combating a Russia of fiction and the 
imagination. This is the Russia of the "Danicheffs" and of "Michael Strogoff," 
the Russia of the Third Section and the knout and the half-shaved convict train 
dragging bloody chains across the snowy steppes. Yet this falre Russia is the 
real Russia for most of the world. What terror would be left to the knout if it 
were recognized as no more than the whip on the dashboard of every democrat 
wagon- creaking to church along our New England highways? Mr. Baring has 
made a telling point in pointing out the falsity of the known Russia, and from 
this beginning he leads us pleasantly to an unknown Russia well worth knowing. 
Others have done something of this sort; we recall with pleasure a volume by 
Miss Hapgood a score of years ago. But the impression the predecessors have 
made was less, they told interesting truth and were not believed. The fault 
was that they neglected to take cognizance of the real and vital fact that all 
their readers were filled with belief in the false Russia. It is that which will 
give Mr. Baring's book its present and future position, that is on the assumplion 
that stupid folk can be laughed out of their obsession. It may be that by his 
pleasant satire he may convert a few readers to the knowledge that there is 
really a Russia worth study. William Churchill. 

The Building of the British Isles. Being a History of the Construction 
and Geographical Evolution of the British Region. By A. J. Jukes- Browne. 
Third Edition, xv and 470 pp. Maps,* ills, and index. Edward Stanford, 
London, 19,11. 12s. 8x5>£. 
A new edition of this book, after a lapse of eighteen years, is most desirable. 
It presents in compact form a vast amount of information as to the geology of 
the British Isles. It is scarcely a book for general reading, as its closely printed 
pages contain a great number of details which cannot easily be held in mind; 
but as a book of reference, or for the special student of British geology, it is 
invaluable. On the title-page it is announced as "being a history of the construc- 
tion and geographical evolution of the British region." The student of geog- 
raphy, however, is likely to be slightly disappointed. The volume is practically 
pure geology. To be sure the present form of the land is comprehensible only 
in the light of its past history, and hence the book is of primary importance in 
the study of the geography of England. As understood by the author, however, 

♦Listed in Bull,, Vol. 43, 1911, pp. 958-959. 
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the term geography has a decidedly limited meaning. To him it designates 
little save the distribution of land and sea; he pays almost no heed to questions 
of relief or climate. 

The method of the volume is quite uniform. The geological periods are- 
taken up in chronological sequence. Under each main division the stratigraphi- 
cal evidence is first treated and numerous descriptions of the rock series are 
given. Then comes a section devoted to the physical geography of the period,, 
rarely anything more than a description of the probable location of the old 
shore lines. If faulting or folding has taken place, the exact nature and loca- 
tion of the movements is carefully discussed. 

Throughout the volume the reader who is abreast of modern geological" 
thought is apt to feel that there is a good deal of conservatism. For instance,, 
conglomerates are treated as if they were almost universally beach formations, 
whereas there is a growing body of evidence to show that in many, and perhaps 
the majority of cases, they are sub-aerial formations laid down in semi-arid 
regions, or at the base of mountains in more humid districts. In the same way 
the colors of rocks and their frequent changes in texture are rarely used as 
aids in determining the climatic or other variations which occurred during 
deposition. The Triassic period is now supposed by many to have been a time 
of extensive deserts; nevertheless, the author makes only a bare reference to 
these new views. Another of the points wherein he holds to the old interpreta- 
tions is in the matter of peneplains. He considers that most of them are due to» 
submarine erosion. 

Other instances of the relatively conservative tone of the volume might be 
mentioned, but enough has been said to show its general character. Mr. Jukes- 
Browne is everywhere fair in his statement of the views of those who disagree 
from him. Almost invariably where two or more theories stand in opposition 
the one which the author does not accept is at least mentioned Thus, while 
the information given is not usually sufficient to enable the reader to judge fully 
of the merits of the case, he is at least put on his guard. Taken all in all the 
conservative tone of the book is of small importance, even for the most progres- 
sive reader, when compared with the great amount of most valuable informa- 
tion which Mr. Jukes-Browne has so ably collected from a multitude of sources. 

Ellsworth Huntington. 
La Loire : Etude de Fleuve. Par L. Gallouedec. 347 pp. Maps, ills. Lib- 
rairie Hachette et C' e -, Paris, igio. Fr. 7.50. 

Of all the large rivers of France, the Loire is certainly that whose geo- 
graphical role has been most acutely influenced by the changes of historical con- 
ditions. As the river which traverses the heart of the country in almost its- 
entire width, it was naturally predetermined to become the main artery of life 
for that country. In the times of ancient Gaul, when there were no land roads, 
it was indeed the "moving highway" for the tribes along its banks, but at the 
same time, owing to the difficulties which the width and the strong currents 
caused in crossing the river, it acted also as a barrier between those on both 
banks. At the time of the Roman Conquest, when land travel developed, roads 
were built as far as waterways were not available; but on reaching the river 
the road ended and travel continued downstream, even then crossing the river 
but in exceptional cases. 

These two functions of the river, together with the two historical periods, 
are reflected in the oldest settlements of the Loire valley. The former is repre- 



